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From the Lady’s Book. 
Love after Marriage. 

A STRANGER was ushered imo the parlor, 
where two young ladies were seated, one bon- 
netted and shawled, evidently a morning vis- 
itor, the other ina fashionable undress, as 
evidently a daughter or inmate of the man- 
sion, "The latter rose, with a slight inclina- | 
tion of the head, and requested the gentle- 
manto take a chair, * Was Mr. Temple at 
home?’ * No! but he was expected in di- 
rectly.” The young ladies exchanged mirth- 
ful glances, as the stranger drew nearer, and 
certainly his extraordinary figure might jus- 
lily a passing sensation of mirth, if politeness 
and good feeling had restrained its express- 
ion. His extreme Spareness, and the livid 
hue of his complexion indicated recent ill- 
ness, and as he was apparently young, the 
ulimost total baldness of his head, was prob- 
ably owing to the same cause. His lofty 
forehead was above the green shade that cov- 
ered his eyes in unshadowed majesty, uvre- 
lieved by a single lock of hair, and the lower 
part of his face assumed a still more cadav- 
erous hue, from the reflection of the green 
color above. There was something inex- 
pressibly forlorn and piteous in his whole ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding an air of genitle- 
manly dignity pervaded his melancholy per- 
son. He drew forth his pocket book, and 
taking out a folded paptr, was about to et 
sentitto Miss Temple, who drawing back | 
with a suppressed laugh, said—*‘ A petition, 
sir, I suppose ?’—then added in alow whisper 
to her companion—‘ the poor fellow is per- 
haps getting up a subscription for a wig.’ 
The whisper was very low, but the stranger's 
shaded, though penetrating eyes were fixed 

upon her face, and the motion of her lips as- 
sisted him ina knowledge of their sound— 
he replaced the paper in his pocket-book— 
‘Tam no petitioner for your bounty, Mad-|| 
am,’ said he, ina voice, whose sweetness fell || 
like a reproach on her ear—* nor have I any 
claims on your compassion, save being a/ 














a letter to your father, from a friend of his} 
youth, who, even on his death bed, remem- 

bered him with gratitude and affection—will) 

you have the gooduess to present to him my | 

name and direction 2? Then laying his card | 

upon the table, he made a low bow and re- | 
treated, before Miss Temple had time tol 
apologize, if indeed any apology could be } 
offered for her levity and rudeness. She ap- | 
proached the table and took up the el 
‘Gracious Heavens!’ she exclaimed— i 
cannot be possible >—Sydney AMtiooe-—thet| \ 
bald, yellow, horrid-looking ere: ture—Syd- | 
ney Allison! they described him as the per-) 
fection of manly beauty—LEnever will eeere 
it—he is an impostor—whe wretch! The) 
young lady who was with her, beheld with | 
astonishment, the passion that lighted up) 
Miss Temple's face, and@her looks besought 
an meen. °. * Have you not heard,’ said) 
Miss Temple, ‘ since you came to this city, | 

that T was Saewtad’ that T had been so from! 

achild, to a young gentleman residing: in| 
Cuba, whose uncle was the bosom friend of | 
my father? You must have heard it, for my | 
father has always taken pains to circulate the), 
report, so that no one might presume upon 
iny favor. And this is the delectable bride- 
groom! the one who has been represented 
as clothed in every grace, calculated to fasci- 
nate a female heart—and J, fool that I was, I) 





it) | grave in a fortnight. 


so highly gifted, in that respect yourself, you 
should be willing that your husband should 
excel in those qualities which men generally 
| arrogate to themselves.” * Husband!’ re- 
peated Augusta,‘ I would as soon take a 
| death’s-head for my husband. I care noth- 
ing about mere beauty, provided there is in- 
telligence, and spirit. But with such a bald, 
livid looking wretch at my side, such a living 
memento of mortality, I should sink into my 
I never will marry bim, 
‘unless I am dragged to the altar.’ Here 
Mr. Temple entered the room, and interrupt- 
ed her rash speech. Miss Manning too re- 
tired, feeling that her presence might be an 
intrusion. He looked astonished at the agita- 
tion of his daughter, who handed him the 


‘ecard, and turning away leaned against the 
imantel-piece, the image of woe. * Sydney 


Allison arrived !’ exclaimed Mr, Temple ; 
‘where Is he? when was he here ? and why 
is he gone ?—why—what is the matter with 
you, Augusta? The first wish of my heart 
seems accomplished, and I find you weep- 


‘ing. ‘Tell me the meaning of allthis?” * Oh! 


father sobbed Augusta, covering her face 
with her handkerchief, * he is so ugly, and you 
told me he was so very handsome.’ Mr. 
Temple could not forbear laughing at the 
piteous tone in which Augusta uttered this 
melancholy trath, though he immediately re- 





believed it, and Jooked forward with rapture to} 
the hour of our first meeting.’ 


Here she paus- | 
ed and throwing herself back in her chair, burst { 
into a passion of tears, Mary Manning, her, 

more rational companion endeavored veusssiie’ 
the excited feelings of her friend, and su; gees-| 
ted to her, that whatever disappointment ‘she! 
might feel with regard to his personal appears 
ance, his character might be such as to 
awaken a very ardent attachment. ‘ Indeed,’ 

added Mary, * I thought there was something 


was remarkably persuasive in its tones, He| 
has evidently been very ill, and his bad looks: 
are owing to this circumstance. He will be-| 
come handsomer by and by. Besides, my | 
dear Augusta, what is mere beauty in a man: 2 





stranger and an invalid. 


quite interesting in his address, and his voice) 


sufhed, in an accent of displeasure, ‘I am 


‘ashamed of your folly—I have always given 


you credit for being a girl of sense, but you 
talk like alittle fool—ugly! If a man is not 
ugly enough to frighten his horse, he is hand- 
some enough. Besides, it is nothing bata 
whim—I saw him when a child, and he was 
an uncommonly beautiful boy. I hope you 
did not behave in this manner before hin— 
why did you suffer him to go away ??) Why I 
did not know him,’ said Augusta, in consid- 
erable trepidation, for she feared ber father’s 
anger—‘and he louked so wo-begone, I 
thought he was some foreigner asking charity, 
and when he took out a paper I thought it a 
petition and said something about one—so he 
was angry. I believe, and went away, saying 


Iam the bearer of! Tt ix the prerogative of a woman, and you aré! he had letters for you, from a friend, who was 
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dead,’ 

man !—the best, the earliest friend I ever had | 
in the world—-dead and gone!’ Mr. Temple | 
leaned his face over on his hands, and sat 
in silence several moments, as if struggling 
with powerful emotiens. After a while, Mr. 
Temple lifted his hands, and fixed his) 
darkened eyes upon his daughter. He took | 
her hand with affection and solemnity.—_ 
* Augusta, you are the child of affluence as_ 
well as of indulgenee ; 
and all the wealth, which now surrovnds you 
with luxury, will be at your disposal, esl 
my death.” *Oh! father, do not speak of 
such a thing.” ‘Do not interrupt me, Mr.| 

Allison, the uncle of this young man, was 
my benefactor and friend, when all the world | 

looked dark upon me. He extricated me | 
from difficulties which it is unnecessary to. 
explain—gave me the means of makinz an 
ample fortune, and asked no recompense, 

but a knowledge of my success, It was | 
through his influence I was united to your 
now angel mother—yes! I owe every thing, 
to him—wealth, reputation, and a brief, but 
rare portion of domestic bliss. This dear, 

benevolent, romantic old man, had one neph-' 
ew, the orphan child of his adoption, whom! 
he most tenderly loved. 








When commercial 





‘And is he dead l—the good old jon 


| . . . . . . 
jrisen upon his imagination, as the morning 
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only one fear, that you have already so dis- 
gusted him with your levity, that he may 
refuse himself, the honor of the alliance.’— 

* He refuse me,’ murmured Agusta, in a low 
voice, as she glanced at herself in a mirror 
that shone above the mantel-piece. As the 
nature of her reflections may be well imagined, 
it may be interesting to follow the young man, h 
whose figure bad made so unfortunate an 
impression on his intended bride, and learn! 
, something of the feelings that are passing | 
through his mind, Sydney Allison returned 
to his lonely apartment, at the hotel, with a 
chilled aching heart. The 
dream, whose beauty had cheered and gilde | 
him, even while mourning over the death bed | 





i} 
and bright day-| 


of his uncle, while languishing himself on the | 


he was tossed upon the boisterous waves—| 
this dream was fled, She, who had always 
stir of his destiny—this being he had met, 
after years of romantic anticipation—what a 
meeting, He was well aware of the sad rav- 
ages, ove of the violent fevers of a tropical 
clime bad made upon bis beauty, but never 
attaching much value to his own personal 
attractions, he could not believe that the marks | 


of a divine visitation would expose hin to 





. . | ° pe 
affairs carried me to Cuba, about ten years | ridicule, or unkindness; of an extremely 


ago, Sydney was a charming boy,’—here 


Augusta groaned—‘a charming boy; and ito the stings of satire ,and the 


when I spoke with a father’s pride, of my! 
own litle girl, whom I had left behind, 





my \the quick. 
friend gladdened at the thought, that the union | he folded his arms in melancholy abstraction, 


sensitive disposition, he was peculiarly alive 
sarcastic | 
|whisper of Miss Temple, wounded him to 
* Whats’ said he, to himself, as’ 


which had bound our hearts together would /in the soliude of his chamber, * what, if the, 
be perpetuated in our children; we pledged! dark luxuriance of waving hair which once | 
our solemn promise to each other, that this |) shadow ed my temples, is now gone, is not 
union should take place at a fitting age; you. | thought and intelligence still lingering on my 


have long been aware of this betrothal, and 1) 
have seen with great pleasure, that you seem- |) 
ed to euter into my views, and to look for- || 


ward with hope and animation to the fulfil-) 
ment of this contract. The engagement is | 
now doubly binding, since death has set his | 
awful seal upon it, It must be fulfilled. Do 
not by your unprecedented folly, muke pie! 
unhappy at a moment like this.’ ‘ Forgive’ 
me, my dear father, but indeed when you see. 
him, you will not wonder at the shock I have 
received. Afier all you have said of him,' 
after reading his uncle’s letters so full of 


glowing descriptions, after dwelling so long | self, and acknowledged it was preposterous 


on the graceful image my fancy drew, to find | 
such a dreadful contrast.’ ‘Dreadful con-| 
trast! why surely he cannot be transformed 
into such a monster.” * You have not seen 
him yet,’ said she mournfully, *No! you | 
remind me of my negligence. 
strange reception you have given him, it is 


doubly urgent that I should hasten to him.— | 


Have a care, Augusta, you have always found | 
mea very indulgent father, but in this instance, 


J shall enforce implicit obedience. I have 


After the 


| poor boy ! how ill you must have been !—your 
uncle, too’—the warm hearted man was inca- | 


| } 


brow? Are there no warm and animated 


veins of feeling in my heart, because the tide 


of health no longer colors my wan and faded 
l cheek : ? These enfeebled eyes, which I must 
now shelter from the too dazzling light, can 
they not still emit the rays of tenderness, and 
the beams of soul ? This proud beauty ! May 
she live to know what a heart she has wounded,’ 





‘pausing before a large looking glass, which | 
‘fully reflected his person. He could not’ 
forbear asmile, inthe midst of his melan-| 
icholy, at the Indicrous contrast to his former | 


to expect to charm at first sight, under the. 


| deesean disastrous eclipse. He almost ex- 


feused the covert ridicule of which he tad | 


| been the object, and beg»n to pity the beauti 
‘ful Augusta for the dicanpebctmens she must 
have endured. It was under the influence of | 
these feelings Mr. Temple found him. * My) 
dear fellow,’ said the lauer, warmly grasping 
his hand, and gazing earnestly at him— My| 





bed of sickness, and while a sea-sick mariner, |, 


| 


He rose and walked slowly across the floor, | 


| be sacrificed for me. 


R Y. 


. pable of uttering another syllable, not more 
jmoved at momeut, by the recollection of his 
friend, than affected by the transformation of 
ithe blooming boy, whose waving locks were 
once so singularly beautiful. His sympathy 
was so tnaffected, his welcome so warm, and 
his affection expressed in so heartfelt a man- 
jner, that Syduey, who had just been arming 
‘himself with proud philosophy against the 
indifference and neglect of the world, melted 
jinto woman's softness. He had been so long 
|among strangers, and those of rougher na- 

tures, had exfiBienced so cold a disappoint- 
ment in bis warmest hopes—he had felt so 
blighte: d, so alone—the reaction was too pow- 
Mr. Temple was a 


remarkable instance of a man, who retained 


erful, it unmanned him. 


a youth!ul enthusiasm and frankness of char- 
‘acter, after a long ani prosperous intercourse 
with the The rapid aceu- 
mulation of wealth, instead of narrowing, as 
his benevolent 


and confidential 


world of business. 


it too often does, enlarged 


heart. When in a long 


| . . . 
conversation with Sidney, he learned that 


Mr. Allison had left a small fortune for his 
support, instead of the immense one he had 
been led to expect, he was more than ever 
anxious to promote bis union with his daugh- 
ter. However mysterious it seemed that Mr, 
Allison's property should be so diminished, 
or have been so much overrated, he rather 
rejoiced at the circumstance, as it gave him 
an opportunity of showing his gratitude and 


distpterestedness. But Sydney was proud. 


He felt the circumstance of his altered for- 


tunes, and though not # poor man, was no 
longer the heir of that wealth, which was his 
in reversion, when Mr. Temple had plighted 
his daughter to him. In his short interview 
with her he had gained such an insight into 
her charecter, that he recoiled from the idea 
‘of appearing before her, as her betrothed 


lover. ‘ Receive me as a friend,’ said he to 


'Mr, Temple; ‘let your danghter learn to 
look upon me as such, and I ask no more ; 
‘unless [ could win her affeetions, nothing 


would induce me to accept of her hand— 
under existing circumstances, I believe that 
Much as I feel your kindness, 


sacred as I hold the wishes of the dead, 


iunpossible, 
and s 
L hold your daughter’s happiness paramount 
to every other consideration, This must not 
Promise me sir, that it 
shall I should be more wretched than 
words can express, if I thought the slightest 
force were unposed upon her sentiments.’ 


‘Be 


not. 


satisfied on that score; say nothing 


jabout it; only let ber get fully acquainted 


with you, and there will be no occasion to 
employ force. 


‘of the morning. 


You wust forget the mistake 
This yellow fever makes sad 
work of a man when it gets hold of bim, but 


you will soon revive from its effects.” * * 


Syduey Allison became a daily visitor at 
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Mr. Temple's. Had he assumed the privi-|\stood with her head a little averted, and her 
leges of a lover, Augusta would have probably || profile presented the softened outline of the 
manifested ina wounding manner, the aversion |lineaments, ascribed to the beautiful daugh- 
she felt for him, in that character; but it was \ters of Judah. He forgot himself entirely, 
impossible to treat with disdain one, who! in the contemplation of her loveliness, when 
never presumed to offer any attentions beyond | he saw her turn, with an arch smile, and hold 
the civilities of friendship. Though rendered | upher hands in a whimsical attitude in the di- 
vaif from adulation, and selfish from indul- |rection of his head, as if in the act of warm- 
gence, and though her thoughtless vivacity |i ing them; forthe full blaze of the chandeliers, 
often made her forgetful of the feelings of ‘seemed concentrated in that point, and all 
others, Augusta Temple was not destitute of | eyes, lure? by Augusta’s gesture, were turned 
redeeming virtues. Nature had gifted her upon his illuminated skull. For one moment 
with very ardent affections, and opened but Sydney lost his self-possession, and the angry 
few channels, in which those affections could | | Spot was seen distinctly burning on his sallow 
flow. She had the great misfortune to be the le heck. The next he smiled superior to such 
only child of a rich, widowed, and doting || weakness, and retreating a few steps bowed 
parent, and from infancy had been accustomed || for ber to pass forward. She had relied on 
to see every one around her subservient to | the shade that covered his eyes, for security 
her will. She had reached the age of woman- | from detection, unconscious of the pierc- 
hood, without knowing one real sorrow, or ing glances that were darting beneath, 
meeting with a being who had excited in any } Her conscience now upbraided her for her 
degree the affections of her heart. Her warm folly, and she felt with bitterness how low 
and undiciplined imagination had dwelt for’ she must be in the opinion of the man, whose 
years on one image. She had clothed it in ‘admiration she secretiy coveted, notwith- 
the most splendid hues that fancy ever spread | standing the ridicule she dared to throw upon 
upon her pallet; and had poor Sidney ap- | his person. After the company dispersed, 
peared before her in his original brightness, the | she remained alone in the drawing room, dis- 
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I feel but too sensibly, that the ony © senti-| 
ment I can now inspire in the female heart, 


is that of compassion.’ Augusta was so 
much impressed by his delicacy and gener- 
osity, she began to hate herself for not having 
more justly appreciated his worth. She 
raised her eyes to his face and sighed—* Ah! 
said she to herself, ‘I must respect and es- 
teem, but I can never love him.’ Mr. Tem- 
ple, who had been absent the whole evening, 
returoed at this moment, and his countenance 
expressed his pleasure, in finding them thas 
alone, in apparently confidential conversation 
with each other. * Do not go, Allison,’ said 
he, ‘I have been oppressed with business to 
night, and I want a little social enjoyment 
before I sleep. Besides, I do not feel quite 
well.” They now observed that he looked 
unusually pale, and pressed his hand upon his 
head as if in pain. ‘ Father,’ said Augusta, 
‘you do indeed look ill—you have fatigued 
yourself too much. A glass of wine will 
revive you.’ She brought him the glass, but 
just as he took it from her hand, with a smile, 
a sudden sp»sin came over him, and he fell 
back in his chair, speechless and convulsed. 
Augusta’s piercing shriek alarmed the ser- 





reality would probably have been dim, to the | satisfied with herself and sickening at the 


Ivants, who rushing in beheld their master 





visions of ideal beauty, by which she had || pleasure that surrounded her. The door 
been so long haunted. In the greatness of ||sofily opened, 
her disappointment, she became unjust and |\ returned for his gloves, which he had left on 


unreasonable, violent in her prejudices, and |\the mantle piece. It was the first time she 


extravagant in the manifestations of them.— |/had found berself alone with him, and she felt) 


But after the first ebullition of her urief, she | excessively embarrassed. In that tone, which 
grew more guarded, from the dread of her |/even she acknowledged to be irresistibly 
father’s anger; and as Sydney coutinued the || sweet, he apologized for bis intrusion, aud 
same reserved and diguified deportment, she |/t.king his gloves, was retiring, when she, 
began to think her father’s prediction was ) ever impulsive, arrested his motions. * Stay 
fulfilled, and that their aversion was mutual 'lone moment, Mr. Allison—you have great 


She did wot derive as much comfort from |iresson to despise ine—I have treated you) 
this supposition as might be anticipated.— |) with unpardonable levity and rudeness.— 
She had dreaded his importunity, butshe could || ‘Though I can hardly hope your forgiveness, | 


{ 
It was Sydney, who had 


| supported in the arms of Allison, gasping for 
breath whileA, ugusta was trying to loosen his 
cravat with hands nerveless from terror. A 
physician was directly summoned, who bled 
him profusely, and after a few hours, con- 
sciousness was restored. Ile was removed 
to his chamber, and Allison remained with 
him dering the remainder of the night. Au- 
| gusta sat by her father’s bedside holding his 
hand, almost stunned by the suddenness of 
the calamity. Never, since her recollection, 
had her father known an hour's sickness, and 
'| now to be prostrated at once, in the midst of 
‘florid death, it was awful. She dared not 





not endure his indifference. It was in vain ir cannot withhold this acknowledgement of ask the physician if there was danger, lest 
Le al * ~-* - 
Mr. Temple urged his young friend to a dif- my errors—your cali forbearance has done jhe should confirm her worst fears. She 


ferent course of conduct—he always auswer- | ore for my reformation, than a thousand | 


ed, * Let her cease to dread me as a lover. reproofs.’ 


then she may learn to prize me as a friend.’ ‘unexpected avowal, from the cold, sarcastic | 


One evening, there was a concert at Mr.) Augusta, whose fluctuating complexion, and 


‘Temple's. Sydney, who was passionately | agitated voice, bore witness to her sincerity, 


fond of music, forgot every cause of inquiet-| Allison was at first incapable of replying.—| 


ude, while abandoned to its heavenly influence. |s Your present candour,’ at length he said, | 


He stood near the fair songstress of the hour, | + would indemnify me for much greater suf- 
keeping time to the harmony, while in a pier, | fering than you have ever inflicted on me.— 


gluss opposite, he hid a full view of the) | Allow me Miss Temple, to take advantage © 
group behind, Augusta was a little in the this first moment of confidence, to disarn 
rear, leaning on the arm of Miss Manning.— you of all fear on my account. 


He could gaze on her image thus reflected, | situation in which we have been placed by! 


without her being conscious of the act, und ‘others, has given us both much embarrass 


The relative 








looked at Allison, and in his pale and anxious 


Surprised and softened by this'| countenance, she saw a reflection of her 


own anxiety and sorrow. Towards morning 
Mr. Temple opened his eyes, and looked 
| earnestly round him—*‘ My children,’ said he 
‘come near me—both—both.’ * Father,’ 
cried Augusta, we are near thee—oh! my 
father, say that you are better—only say that 
| you will dive’ As she uttered the last word 
‘| she bowed her head onthe bed cover, aud 
1) sobbed as if her heart were breaking. ‘* My 
child, said Mr. Temple faintly, you must call 
upoa God to sustain you, for there is need. 
I feel that the hand of death is on me.— 


| 
| 





he sighed as he paid involuntary homage to |ment; but be assured my only wish is to be|| Sudden and awful is the summons—but it 


her brilliant beauty. Her figure was of su- looked upon as your friend, 
perb proportions, her features formed on the self as entirely unshackeled. 


model of oriental symmetry, while her eyes hours I might have aspired to the distinction 


Consider your-| must be obeyed. Doctor, I would see my 


} 


In brighter minister. Not to give peace to my parting 


»| soul for all is peace here,’ said he, laying his 





glittered through their dark sweeping lashes, ovr parents designed for me, but worn down | hand, feebly on his heart, * peace with God and 


like snubeams through the forest foliage. She |by sickness, the shadow of my former self 
| d , 


|man—but there is one thing I would witness 





ay 


ert 


~ ae 





before I die.’ 
bed’s head trembled at the import of those 
words—Augusta in her agony comprehended 
them not. ‘Sydney, my son, give me your 
hand—Augusta, is this your hand I hold ? 
My dear children, if you would bless my list 
hour, you must let my dying eyes behold 
your union. It will gladden my friend, when 
I meet him in another world to tell him his last 
wishes are consummated. De you consent, 
my children?’ He looked up to Sydney, with 
that earnest expression which is pever seen 
except in the eye of the dying, and pressed 
their hands together in his, already cold and 
dewy with the damps of death. Sydney sunk 
upon his knees unutterably affected. All the 
happiness of bis future life was at stake, but 
it seemed as nothing at that moment. “Your 
daughter sir ?’ was all he could utter. ¢ Au- 
gusta,’ repeated Mr. Temple, in a voice fear- 
fully hollow, ‘will you not speak?” *Oh! 
my father she murmured, ‘do with me as 
you will, only take me with you.’ The rever- 
end figure of the minister was now added to 
the group, that surrounded that bed of death. 
Strange and awful was the bridal ceremony 
performed at such a moment, and attended 
by such solemnities. Sydney felt that he was 
mysteriously and irresistibly impelled on to 
the fulfilment of his destiny, without any voli- 
tion of his own—and he supported with a firm 
arm, the sinking form of her, he was now 
to call his own. It was with bloodless lips 
and deadened perceptions, Augusta repeated 
her vows; but low as they were, they fell 
like music on the ear, that was so shortly to 
close to all earthly sound. *There is ablessing 
above miugled with mine,’ faintly articulated 
the dying man. * I bless ye, my dear children, | 
and ye will be blessed.’ These were the last 
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—————— 


Sydney, who stood at the! towards him the slightest sensibility—a wo- 





EPOSITORY. 





a — 


man whom he did not love, and whose supe- 
rior fortune burdened him with a painful 
sense of obligation—there was something in- 
expressibly galling and humbling in these 
circumstances, the sensitive and high-minded 
Allison. ‘Tenderness, however, mingled with 
the bitterness of his reflections; and even 


vows that bound us to each other, that I will 
never claim the name of husband, till your 
own free affections hallow the sacred title. 
In the mean time I leave you with one, who 
will beto you as a loving sister, in whose father 
you will find a faithful and affectionate guar- 
dian—will you not part from me at least in 
‘kindness ?’ Augusta sat, with her arms thrown 











words he ever uttered. Augusta fell almost 
lifeless on her father’s bosom, but what was al 
moment before the temple ofan immortal spir- | 
it, was now but dust and ashes. Atthe cent 
moment an orphan and a bride, she was| 
incapable of comprehending the startling 
realities of her sisuation. The images that 
flied through her mind, were like the phan- 
tasmagoria of a dream—a vague impression 
of something awful and indescribable having 
occurred, a wild fear of something more 
awful still impending filled her imagination 
and paralyzed her frame. But Allison had a 
full and aching sense of the responsibilities 
so unexpectedly imposed upon him. He 
mourned for the venerated and generous 
friend suddenly snatched away, but he grieved 
most of all, that this last act had placed in 
his keeping that to which he felt he had no 
legitimate right. No selfish repinings filled 
his heart—but to find himself married, join- 
ed irrevocably to a woman, who had given 
him so many proofs of personal aversion ; 
who, never till that evening, had evinced 


then, he could have taken her to his heart, 
and wept over her tears of sympathy and 
sorrow, had he not dreaded that she would 
recoil from his embraces. He did not intrude 


‘around Miss Manning, weeping, yet eubdued, 
All the best impulses of her nature were 
wakened and active. She would have given 
worlds to say something expressive of her 
on the sacredness of her grief, and for days ||remorse and regret for her selfishness and 
she buried herself in the solitude of her|/waywardness, Clasping her hands together 
chamber. She admitted no one but her) she exclaimed, ‘Oh! forgive me, Sydney, 
chosen friend, Miss Manning, who represent- | that | cannot love you'—then conscious that 
ed her as ineonsoluble, either sunk in a tor- | she was only wounding more deeply when she 
por, from which nothing could arouse ber, | wished to heal, she only uttered, * what an 
or in a state of nervous excitement still more |! unfortunate wretch Lam 2” 

distressing. He waited, hoping that time | ‘We are both unfortunate,’ said he, moved 
would restore her to comparative Composure, | beyond his power of control—but we may 
and that she would be willing to receive from 1 not be always miserable, Something whispers 
him the consolations of friendship. Finding, jme, that we shall meet again with chastened 
at length, that she persevered in her system | feelings, capable of appreciating all that is 
of solitary grief, and thet time, while it must, lexce lent inv each other, and both earnest in 
according to its immutable laws, soften her |\the endeavor to merit the blessing that hal- 
anguish for her father’s death, probably in- ||lowed our nuptial tie. LT leave you that you 
creased her dread of the shackles that bound | may be restored to tranquillity—I may never 
her, his resolution was taken. In a short | return—I pray to God, that he may find me 
time every thing was arranged for his depar-|/a grave in that ocean to whose bosom Iam 
ture to a foreign land. The ship, in which | about to commit myself, if I am only to live 
he was bound a passenger, was ready to sail, || for the misery cf others.’ * No, no,’ cried 


when he requested a parting interview with Augusta, ‘this must not be, von must not 
become an exile for me.’ * Listen to her,’ 


Augusta. A parting interview '— Augusta ) 

was roused at that sound, from the selfishness |! said Miss Mauving, earnestly, her whole 
of her grief. He was going into banishment, | soul wrought up to the most prinful excite- 
und she was the cause. For the first time || ment, at the sight of their mutual distress— 
since the bridal ceremony, the thought forced |'* indeed Sir, you are doing what is rash and 
itself into her mind, that he too might have | uncalled for—oh! why with so much to bind 
cause for sorrow, and that his happiness|| you together, with qualities capable of inspi- 
might be sacrificed #s well as ber own.— |ring the strongest attachment in each other, 
Allison was greatly shocked to see the change || will ye close up your hearts in this manner, 
wrought in her radiant face. He was so || and resolve to be miserable.’ * I cannot now 
much agitated, he forgot every thing he pur. |! remain if I would, as I have taken steps, 
posed to say, and remembered only the | which cannot well be recalled—your father, 
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strangeness of their situation. He endeavor: | 


ed to repress his own emotion, that he might | 
not increase hers, while she, unused to self- 
control, abandoned herself*to a passion of 
tears. He approached her with tenderness 
and solempity, and entreated her to listen to 
lim, as a Sriend, as one willing to promote 
her happiness, by any sacrifice she might 
require. ‘I go,’ said he, * Augusta, to anoth- 
er clime, whose genial influence may restore 
me again some portion of my former vigor. 
I go too, in the hope, that in my absence you 
will learn submission to a destiny which my 
presence renders insupportable. If you knew 
the anguish that fills my heart, when I think 
of myself as the involuntary cause of your 
wretchedness, you would pity me, even as 
much as you abhor. Hear me, Augusta, 
while I repeat with all the solemnity of the 





Miss Manning, knows and approves my inten- 
tion, He is the delegated guardian and pro- 
ledhinat of Augusta. I will not, I cannot 
| prolong the pain of these moments. Farewell 
Augusta think of me, if possible with kind- 
ness—should I live to return, 1 will be to 
you, friend, brother, or husband, as your own 
heart shall dictate.” He pressed her cold 
aud passive hand in his—turned, and was 
gone. Augusta, would have spoken, but she 
| seemed as if under the influence of the night 
mare. Her faculties were spell bound—she 
would have returned the parting pressure of 
his hand, but her fingers seemed icicles.— 
She shuddered with superstitious dread. Her 
father’s upbraiding spirit, appeared to her 
imagination, armed with the terrors of the 
grave, and threatening ber with the retribution 
Poor Angusta! her mind requi- 





of heaven. 
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red the stern, but salutary discipline of 
adversity, and that discipline was preparing. 
How she profited by the teaehings of this 
monitress, whose lessons, however hard, have 





such high and celestial bearings, the events) 


of after years may show. , . 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
The Late Commodore Rodgers. 


Commopore Joun Ropeers entered the 
Navy as a lieutenant in the year 1798. He 
was first lieutenant of the Constellation in 
the action with the Insurgente, which resulted 
in her capture. His zeal in performing his 
duty on the occasion, and complying strictly 
with the orders of his commander, (Commo- 
dore Truxton,) was, in Com. T.’s language, 
‘not to be surpassed.’ After the action 
the command of the Insurgente was conferred 
upon him. 

With midshipman D. Porter (the present 
commodore) and 11 men, he took possession 
of the prize and commenced removing her 
crew to the Constellation: but before this 
could be done, the ships were separated in a 
heavy gale of wind, and 173 prisoners were 
left on board to be guarded by Lt. Rodgers 
and his handful of men, whose situation was 
rendered peculiarly perilous by the circum- 
stance of their being no handcuffs or shackles 
on board to secure the prisoners, who mani- 
fested a disposition to retake the prize. The 
energy of Lieut. Rodgers, assisted by the 
gallant Midshipman Porter, conducted the 
prize safely into St. Kits, 

Returning to the United States, Lieut. 
Rodgers was commissioned a Captain in the 
Navy in consideration of his highly meritori- 
ous conduct and known qualifications. He 
was appointed to command the sloop of war 
Maryland, in which vessel he cruised in the 
West Indies for many months, rendering im- 
portant services. In 1801, he sailed in the 
Maryland for France, with Mr, Dawson, sent 
asa diplomatic messenger to that court. 

In 1802 he was appointed to the command 
of the John Adams—attached to the Mediter- 


“months after the command devolved upon hit | 


—— ——— = 


and generous in his disposition. He was a 


/a treaty of peace was concluded {with that 
‘power, on terins dictated by him and Colonel 
Lear. 

In 1312, the command of a squadron was 
given him. He dashed into the European 
seas, made a number of captures, most of || 





which he from necessity destroyed, returning | 
triumphant after a passage of more than three i 
months, At the time he sailed, a number of | 
the enemy’s vessels were on our coast, greatly | 
‘exceeding the Commodore’s squadron in 
force. These he successfully evaded, and, | 
by drawing them off in pursuit of him, enabled 
| a great number of our merchant vessels, with 
valuable cargoes, to return in safety to our 
“ports. One of the effects of this cruise was 





H 
} 
{| 
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| 





| government. 

| When the English army marched upon 
Baltimore, Com. Rodgers acted a distinguish- 
/ed part in the defence of that city. Many 
believe that Baltimore would have surrendered 








but for the seasonsble aid of the force under 





_conduced to the economy of the naval ser-| 
vice. He was offered the appointment of | 
Secretary of the Navy, but declined it. Hav- | 
\ 
missioners about ten years ago, the President 
invited him to take command of the Medi-; 
(terranean squadron, mentioning considera-'| 
tions which induced him to do so, highly | 
honorable to the Commodore. He accepted, | 
and his flag was hoisted on board the North | 
Carolina ship of the line, of which D. T. Pat- 
terson, Esq. was appointed Captain. He} 
cruised in the Mediterranean seas nearly | 


the commanders of other naval powers and 
was held by them in high estimation — 
The ship was particularly distinguished for 
her fine condition at all times, and the high 
state of discipline maintained on board. The 
Commodore, his accomplished Captain, and 
this noble specimen of American naval arch- 


| 
‘to save millions to our merchants and to our | 


! 

} . \ 
his command, I 
| 


ing acted as President of the Board of 7 


three years. He had much intercourse with | 


rc mango RN Ree oT IETS SF ye 


ranean squadron—destroyed the Meshuda itecture, were objects of universal admiration, 
of 22 guns, * the largest cruiser belonging to Returning to the United’States, be was again 
Tripoli,’ and performed other valuable ser-| appointed President of the Board of Com- 
vices. missioners, and continued to discharge with 

In 1804 he was appointed to the frigate! great fidelity and zeal the arduous duties of 
Congress, and proceeded to the Mediterranean that station, till his constitution was literally 





patriot in reality. Though stern in his ap- 
pearance, he was particularly distinguished 
for his humanity. The story of his noble 
and succeessful exertions to save two young 
ladies from the massacre at Cape Francois— 
his sublime efforts to rescue a poor old 
negro woman floating upon a cake of ice down 
the Susquehannal, which were also crowned 
with success, must be told as characteristic 
incidents of his life, when these brief outlines 
of his character shall be filled up by the 
faithful historian. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
The Sailor. 
Human life is to no one so replete with 








| . . 
scenes the most delightful and the most pain- 
fully thrilling, as to him * whose home is on 
{ “\° . . . 
‘the deep.’ The sky of his being is subject, 


every moment, to changes ; now bright with 
the sunbeams of hope and joy, and now dark 
with the gloom of fear and despair. 

At one time he is pleased with the lovely 


‘le . annni > tee » ° 
| After the war he was appointed Commis ‘prospect before him, watching the sun as he 
| si P see ng — at | ; , ; 
sioner of the Navy, and presided over that || slowly declines, throwing his slanting rays, 


board for several years. He was mainly in- || sparkling and beautiful, across the boundless 
/strumental in making regulations which have 1 


plain of waters, sinking, at lost, apparently be- 
‘neath the very waves. Again amid the calm 
of evening or the stillness of midnight, when, 
as sentinel, he silently walks the deck, he 
gazes on the mighty deep beneath, or the blae 
concave above—watching the stars as they” 
brightly gliter from the domes of heaven, 
or tracing the moon in her queenly march 
on high. And as he surveys, from time to 
time, with delicious rapture, the fair ethereal 
vault, 


* Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon in unclouded grandeur rolls ’ 


ofien, amid his sweet reveries, the delightful 
visions of his by-gone years, come shooting, 
like meteors, across the zodiac of memory, 
awakening the vivid recollection of moments 
and scenes of pleasure once past, and bring- 
ing the whole retinue of events in his early 
life, clearly delineated, before his mental eye. 

But how different are his feelings when, at 
this lonely season, the frightful storm ap- 
proaches—when, amid the awful darkness 
and obscurity, he sees the lightening’s fre- 
quent flash, and hears the raging tempest and 
the thunder roar—when the dreadful crash 
of the shivering mast and ‘ the dismal sound 
of the pump,’ salute his ear! Terror then 





as a part of the squadron of vessels, under) Worn out, and his mind exhausted, in the 
the command of Com. Samuel Barron, sent! service. He then retired—made a trip to 
thither against ‘Tripoli. _ England in the hope of recovering his health, 
From Com. Barron's extreme ill health, he and was received with those kind attentions 
resigned the command of the squadron, in| which were gratefully remembered till his last 
May, 1835, to Com. Rodgers, whose decisive), moments. 
conduct soon disposed the Bashaw of Tripoli) Of his personal character it may be added, 
to make peace with us, and in less than two} that though of quick temper, he was noble 





seizes him, chilling the blood as it courses 
through his veins ; and in despair he throws 
himself upon the deck, there yields in silent 
agony to fate, 

Or calls aloud upon his Saviour’s name,’ 

And begs for mercy and his pardoning grace. 


Yet amid the scenes of horror, suffering and 
death which he is often called to witness, du- 
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ring the fearful gloom that frequently over- 
shadows him, there at length arrives one 
bright day of sunshine and joy. Having 
passed month after month—perhaps year 
after year, onthe perilous ocean, enduring 
hardships the most excruciating, and dangers 
the most terrible, when at last he beholds the 
blue hills of his own beloved land; when he 
is once upon his natal shores, and near his 
youthful home; when he hears the well- 
kuown voice of his parents, and the weleom- 
ing cheer of brothers and sisters and fondly 
cherished friends—imaginue, ye who can, the 
transports of his throbbing heart. J. C. 





From the American Annals of Education. 

The Teacher I Loved Most. 

‘ No teacher possessed such unbounded 
control over me,’ said a lady one day, * as Miss 
B. I was at tit time only about seven 
years old, but I shall never forget the attach- 
ment which existed,’ 

‘ Was it you alone,’ I asked, * that was so 
attached to her, or was the attachment com- 
mon in the schvol ?" 

‘ We all loved her,’ she replied. 
not know of a pupil in the school that did 
not love her like a parent.’ 

‘Why was this? Wherein did she dif 
fer from your other teachers, at that period ?° 

‘ She was unusually kind and affectionate 
tous. She was very fond of telling us sto- 
ries. Story telling in schoel was quite new 
to us; and so strange did it seem, that we 
almost feared that it was something wrong. 
Yet no little beings were ever happier than 
we, while she told us stories.’ 

‘ Were the storics usually short ones ? 

* Sometimes long, and sometimes short ; 
but they were always full of interest. We 
needed no urging to attend to them. We 
esteemed it a favor to be permitted to hear 
them.’ 

* Were they related during what are called 
school hours, or was it during the intermis- 
sion or recess ?” 

‘In both ; but oftenest during the school 
hours. When we had been studying well for 
a long time, she would perhaps say: Now 
you may all of you lay down your books, and 
I will tell you a story.’ 

‘ What else did she, that made you pecu- 
liarly attached to her ?” 

* She used to keep little sewing schools, 
at the close of the day school; which, 
though very fond of play, we esteemed it 
a great favor to be admitted to attend.— 
As soon as the school was dismissed, we 
were allowed to run home, and get our 
work, and come to the school room and sew.’ 

* Was it the sewing in company of your 
mates you were fond of, or the society of 
your teacher ?” 

‘ The latter, principaliy. Wewere never 





‘TI do} 
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more happy—not even at home—than in her 
company. We thought her among the most 
handsome, the most neatly dressed, the most 
amiable excellent of the 
earth. No school teacher at least, was ever 
so good a teacher as Miss B. We woul: 
not have exchanged ler for any other—] was 
going to say for all others—in the world,’ 

* Did she often inflict punishment ?’ 

* Seldom indeed, if ever. 


and the most 


There was no 
I remember my futher 
asked me and my sister, one day, how it 


necessity for it. 


happened thu we did not oftener yet punish- 
ed. Wetold him we loved the teacher too 
well to do any thing wrong? 

* Do you mean to say she never punished 
at all ? 

‘I do not. She did sometimes punish, 
though it was seldom.’ 


* Was there any thing peculiar in her meth- 
od of discipline ?’ 





* She took great pains to have the school 





oll see that the punishment was justly inflict- |) 
ed; that the transgressors had brought it} 
that she took no) 

’ ia | 
pleasure in punishing for the sake of pun-) 


upon themselves; and 


re 
ishing. 





‘ | remember, in particular, that a number || 
of the larger boys, having cone something | 
wrong were called out to be punished. Mt) 
was Monday ; and the minister of the parish |) 
had preached the day before from that mem- || 
orable text, “ the way of trangressors is hard,’ 
She applied the text to the case before her, |) 
aud with the most Complete success. Every | 
boy seemed to feel that he was indeed a trans- || 
gressor; and that the way of transgressors | 
was truly hard,’ | 

‘She must have been a capital teacher. 
Were you not sorry to leave her at the close 
of the term ?” 

‘Very sorry, indeed ; and few if any of 
us could refrain from tears, We wept at 
the school room, and we wept afier we got 
home ; and some of us were almost unwilling 
to be comforted. The only hope I had was, 
that she would be employed again, the next 
summer; of which my father tried to give 
me some encouragement.’ 

* Was she employed the next term ?’ 

‘No; she was engaged, early, in another 
district. Her sister was employed, who was 
an excellent teacher; but not equal to the 
first.’ 

* Have you ever seen her since ?’ 

‘ Several times. She visited the school a 
year, or so, afier she had taught it. I was 
SO overjoyed to see her, and in such a con- 
Stant emotion, that when it came my turn to 
read, in my class, I was unable to say a word, 
and burst into tears. And when I saw her a 
a few years later still, after she had married | 
and become the mistress of a family, and/|| 


perceived that age had begun to make in-|| 








roads upon her once fair countenance, I 
could not refrain from feeling sad at the 
change.’ 

* Your account of the teacher you loved 
most, is very interesting. But now that you 
are older and can reflect on all the circam- 
stances, in what do you suppose consisted 
her art of gaining such an entire command 
of the affections of her pupils ?’ 

‘It was undoubtedly her love for them, 
kindness, Children 
know when teachers really love them, as well 
ws when it is a mere pretence. Her love 
for her pupils was ardent and sincere ; and 
was manifested not only in all her words and 
actions, but even in her looks and tones of 
voice. 1 do not know that I ever saw a per- 
son who exceeded her in 


and her very great 


fondness for chil- 
dren.’ 

* ler love was indeed strong; perhaps it 
was natural, tis a pity she did not fiud it a 
duty to follow the profession of a teacher for 
life.—Do you think a person naturally indif- 
ferent to children, may cultivate a fondness 
fur their society 7 

‘I do,’ 

* Do you think we can love what we do not 
love ?” 

* J think that if we understand the nature 
and importance of this subject, and wish to 
love children in order to become a success- 
ful teacher, we may by strong efforts inter- 
est ourselves in them; and come at last to 
a good degree of fondness for their society.’ 

‘Sodol. Itis fortunate, I confess, if 
we possess Miss B's. natural fondness for 
the young. 
much, whether we teach or not. 


We can never love them too 
But I be- 
lieve if we think as bighly of this quality, as 
a preparation for teaching a8 you appear to 
do, no individual who feels himself called to 
bea teacher ought to despair of success, 
Let him converse with children more and 
moreeread their books more and more, and 
play with them more and more. Let him in 
one word learn to sympathize with them— 
to understand them—to rejoice in their joys, 
| No one 
knows—I way say more—no one can con- 
ceive of the effects of such efforts on his 


own mind and heart who has not tried them.’ 


and sorrow in their sorrows, 





The Sct of Diamonds. 

Mra. E , & Physician well known for 
his skill in mental disorders, saw arrive at 
his gate one morning, a lady who seemed 
forty years old although still young and fresh. 
Madame la Comtesse de 








, Was admitted 
within the gate of the celebrated physician. 
The countess introduced herself on the spot, 
and spoke as a mother in desolatiom and 
despair, in the following terms : 


* Sir, you see a woman a prey to the most 
violent chagrin. I have a son, he is very 
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dear to me as well as to my husband ; he is 
our only son.’ 

Tears like rain fell, such as Artemisia shed 
over the tomb of Mausolems. 

‘Ah, yes !—Y—es, sir! and for some time 
we have suffered the most horrible fears. He 
is now at the age when the passions develope. 
Although we gratify all his wishes, money, 
liberty, &c. he evinces many signs of demen- 
tation. The most remarkable is, that he is 
always talking about jewelry or of diamonds 
which he has sold or given to some woman, all 
unintelligible, We suppose that he has become 
amorous of a woman, ve better, perhaps, than 
she should be, and that he has involved him- 
self in burdensome engagements to satisfy 
his desires. This, sir, is but a conjecture. 
The father and I are lost in sounding the 
cause of this folly. 

* Well, madam, bring your son here.’ 

‘Ah, to-morrow, sir—by all means, at 
noon,’ 

‘That will do.’ 

The «doctor respectfully conducted the 
lady to her carriage, not forgetting to scan 
the coat of arms and the lickeys. 

The next morning the Countess drove to 
a famous Jeweller, and after having a long 
time cheapened a set of 30,000 crowns, she 
finally purchased it, She negligently drew 
a purse from her reticule, found there ten 
thousand frances in bank notes, and spread 
them out; but immediately gathering them 
up, she said to the jeweller, * You had better 
send a person with me, My husband will 
poy bin. 1 find T have not the entire sum. 

The jeweller wade a sign to a young man, 


who proudly delighted to go into such an 


equipsge, started off with the Countess M. 
She drove to the Doctor’s door, and whis- 
pered to him, * This is my soo, [leave him 
with you” ‘To the young man she said—* My 
husband is in his staudy—walk in; he will pay 
you,’ 

The young man went in. The countess and 
the carriage went off, at Gvst slow and noise- 
less ; soon after the horses gallopped, 

* Ah, well, young man,’ said the physician, 
you understand the business, [ suppose.— 
Let us see; how do you feel? what is going 
on in this young head ? 

‘What passes in my head, sir? Nothing 
except setiling for the set of diamouds.’ 

* We understand all that,’ said the doctor, 
gently pushing aside the bill, *1 know, | 
know.’ 

‘If the gentleman knows the amount no 
more remains but to pay the cash,’ 

‘Indeed! indeed! Be calm—where did 
you get your diamonds ? winat has become ol 
them ? Say as much as you will; I will listen 
patiently.’ 

* The business is to pay me, sir, thirty thou- 
sand crowns.’ 


Ww lerefore ?” 

‘How wherefore ?” said the young man, 
whose eyes began to glisten.’ 

‘Yes, why should [ pay you?’ 

‘ Because, Madame, the countess, has just 
purchased the diamonds at our house.’ 

‘Good! here we have you. Who is the 
Countess 2” 

* Your wife ;’ and he presented the bill. 

* But du you know, young man that [ have 
the honor to be a physician and a widower !’ 

Here the young man became transported, 
and the doctor called his domestics, and bude 
them seize him by the hands wnd feet, which 
raised his transport to” fury. He cried 
‘thief! murder but at #he end of a quarter 
of an hour he calmed down, explained every 
thing soberly, and terrible light began to dawn 
upon the doctor, 





Notwithstanding all the search could be! 


made this singular theft, so witty, so original | 


man, was never discovered. The ingrate had | 
taken care to conceal every trace of hersell, 
The driver and lackeys were all accomplices. 
The carriage was hired, and this history re- 
mains a monument in the memeir of jewel- |) 
lers. 








Billy Jone’s Soliloguy. 


} 

| ‘Tue following profound reflections, utter- 
} 

P- - : > ; 
Sketches,’ give a glimpse of glory in the way 


| - - . 
}of future improvements : 


has guy me a splendid voice; and instead of 


skeering ’em away if the thieves were to hear 





ine singing out, my style of doing it would | 
almost coax ’em to come and be took up. | 
They'd feel like a bird when a snake is arter | 
it, and I would walk upand poke their coat | 
collar into my fist. Then, after a while, Vd) 
xe promoted to the fancy business of pig: | 
ketching, which though it is werry light and | 
werry excellent, requires genius, 

*Tisn’t every man can come the PR £4 
in that line, and has studied the nature of 
pig so as to beat him at manevuring, and 
muke him surrender because he sees it ain't 
no use of doing nothing. It wants larning to 
conwince thems critturs, and it’s only to be 
done by bearing ’em up handsome, hopping 
whichever way they hop, and tripping ’em up 
genteel by shaking hands with their off hind 
leg. I'd scorn to pull their tails out by the 
roots, or to hurt their feelings by pulling or 
dragging ’em about by the ears. 

* But what’s the use? If J was listed, 
theyll soon find out to boller the hour and toy 
ketch the thieves by steam! yes, and they"d | 








| 








locomotives for watchman and constables, || 


from the scene of the physician and the young || 


led by one of Neal's heroes, in his * Charcoal || 


‘] wonder ifthey would’nt list me for a}! 


Charley ! Hollering oysters and bean soup} ’ 
/ ting. 


= 





and big bilers for judges and mayors. Pigs 
will be ketched by steam, and biled fit-to eat 
‘before they are cone squeeling. By and by, 
ifolks won't be of no use at all. There won't 
be no people in the world but tea-kettles, no 
mouths but safety-valves, and no twlkin’ but 
blowing off steam. If] had a little biler in- 
side of me, I'd turn omnibus, and week days 
(Ud run from Kensington to the Navy Yard, 
and Sundays I'd run to Fairmount,’ 





Traveling. 
A srronG, hearty, lazy fellow, who prefer- 
red begving for a precarious subsistence, to 
/working fora sure ove, called at the house 
of 4 blunt Massachusetts farmer, and, in the 
usual language of his race, asked for cold 
victuals and old clothes. * Youappearto bea 
Stout, hearty looking man,’ said the farmer ; 
| * * Why not 





‘what do you do for a living? 


jjmuch,” replied the fellow, * except travel 


about from one place to another.” * Travel- 
‘ing about, ha?’ rejoined the farmer; can 
you travel pretty well?’ * O yes, I am pretty 
iyood at that,’ returned the sturdy beggar. 
i+ Well, then,’ said the farmer, coolly opening 
the door, * let’s see you travel,’ 





Harp Times.—A passenger down streain 
‘informs us, "pou honor, that at Cincinnati 
‘and Louisville the times are so hard that a 
anan will prop himself agaiust a wall and hont 
around his pockets for a quarter of an hour 
‘for a * fourpence’—and not find it, at last. 
| The times,’ says he, ‘ is really screw-tia- 





| 
| Letters Containing Remittances, 
| 


Re-eived at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 


the amount of Postage paid. 


$1.00, J. L. Six Mile Creek, N. Y. $1,00; P.R.T. “— 
Mass. $1.00; U. V. T Malde n Bridge, N. Y. $1,00; P.M. 
Victor, N. ¥. $5,00; A. N. L. Bennington, N Y. 1,00; 
S. A.R. Westminster, Vt $1,00: H.B Fast Creek, N.Y. 
1,00; P. M. Berlin, N. Y. 2,00; W.B.8. Marathon, N. Y. 
$0.81; E. P. M Skaneateles, N. Y. $1,00; H. R. Wash- 
ington, ( 0. A ad 75; A.S. 8. Ludlow, Vt. $1,00; C. L. Sher- 
burne, N. . $i, 00. 





MARRIED, 


| 
} 
| 
| On the 6th inst. at Mellenville, by the Rev. J. Berger, 


wr. George Waltermire to Miss Sarah Clark, both of 


, Ghent 
By the same, Mr. Edward Dollas, of Claverack, to Miss 
Sarah Keeler, of Ghent. 
On the 17th inst. by the Rev. William Cahoone, jr. Mr. 
Thomas B. Carroll ,editor of the Coxsackie Standard, to 
| Miss Caroline B. Truesdell, all of Coxsackie. 
| Atthe residence of Mr. J. M. Miller, on the 13th inst. 
by the Rey. J. Berger, Mr. Morgan L. Pultz to Miss Amy 
| Bullock, both of Claverack. 





DIED, 


In this city, on the 17th inst. Charles Waldo, Esq. in 
the 39th year of his age. 

On the 15th inst. Mrs. Rachel, wife of Major Daniel 
Fowler, aged 76 years. 

On the 10th inst Anna E. Nicholson, in ber 8th year. 7 

In Ghent, on the 24th inst. Frances Jennette, daughter 
of George and Elizabeth Tator, aged 3 years. 

In Ghent, on the 6th inst. very suddenly, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
consort of Mr. William Pulver. 
At Kinderhook, on the 7th inst. Theodore Bradley, in 
the 22d year of his age. 
At New-York, onthe 10th inst. Ann, wife of John 8 





take ’em to court on a railroad, and try them | Livingston of Dutchess Co. 


In New-York, on the 9th inst. after a short iliness, Mrs. 


iwith biling water, They'll soon have black |) Elizabeth Johnson, aged 41 years 9 months and 4 days, 


|}wife of Chester Johnson, and daughter of John Haws 
| of this city. 


J W. Sherburne. N. ¥. 81,00; H C. W. Auburn, N.Y. 
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O©BUGLINAL POBLRY. 








For the Rural Repository. 
Stanzas to the Moon. 

Fair Moon, [ love to gaze upon thee oft, 
Careering nightly through the vaulted sky, 
Shedding thy beams, bright, beautiful and soft, 
On silent vale and hill, and mountain high. 

There is an Eden beauty in the scene, 
All nature glowing with thy radiant light, 
Reflected sweetly on the tranquil stream— 
Iilumining the darkened halls of night. 
And asI scan thee oft at evening calm, 
While stillness deep o’er all creation reigns, 
Thy lovely smile, my eye doth gently charm, 
And all the soul enraptured it enchains. 
Then gazing long intently on thy face, 
Serenely mild and beautifully bland, 
How does imagination joy to trace 
In thee a fairy-like, Aréadian land. 
While fancy on her swiftly-wheeling car, 
Delights through each gay fascinating clime, 
Her rapid, airy course to speed afar 
O’er tufted mead and dale and mount sublime. 


Marking the thousand fair and pleasing scenes 
That flit, at every glance, her vision by ; 
And, as the prospect bright before her gleams, 
Myriads of seraph graces meet her eye. 
The Loves and Virtues there, all hand in hand, 
With white-robed Truth and Friendship by their 
side, 
She sees with mild complaisance hold command, 
With none their holy mandates to deride. 
Man she beholds in vesture pure attired, 
Straying the heathy lawn and glade along, 
His-soul by symphonies angelic fired,— 
The mellow warblings of the woodland throng. 
Around his peaceful dome contentment smiles, 
Within his bosom gentle ease abides : 
And pleasure every passing hour beguiles 
As down the stream of life he smoothly glides. 
No sound of strife, no wail of grief, he hears, 
No vice, nor dissipation’s chilly cries ; 
The voice of innocence aye greets his ears—- 
A world of purity and peace his eyes. 
It cannot be, fair Moon, that sin doth find 
A habitation in thy vestal sphere ; 
Nought but chaste beings, lovely and refined, 
Could gain a welcome, quiet dwelling there. 
Such is wild thought’s bewitching, sweet surmise, 
And such I fondly oft imagine thee, 
A charming and a blissful Paradise, 
Where all is beauty, love and harmony. 
Where, on ideal pinions I may soar 
Far, far from earth’s contaminating scenes, 
And gaze thy fancy-pictured landscape o’er, 
Wrapt in imagination’s halcyon dreams, 
September, 1838, Rvurat Barp. 





The Parrot, 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL ESQ. 
Tue deep affections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possessed 

By human hearts. 














A Parrot from the Spanish Main, 
Full young and early caged, came o’er 

With bright wings to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


The spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and skies and sun, 
He bade adieu !— 


For these he changed—the smoke of turf— 
A heathery land and misty sky, 

And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


Bnt, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chattered many a day; 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew gray. 


At last when bliff@ and seeming dumb— 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more ; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech ; 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 

F lapped round hiscage with joyousscreech, 
Dropped down and died.* 


* This incident, so strongly illustrating the power of 


fiction. I heard it many years ago in the Island of 
Mull, from the family to whom the bird belonged. 





From the Ladies’ Repository. 
To a Cricket. 


BY MISS MARY ANN DODD. 


Cease! cricket cease! thy melancholy song, 
Its chiming cadence falls upon my ear 
With such a saddening influence all day long, 
I cannot bear those mournful notes to hear ; 
| Notes, that will often start he unbidden tear, 
And wake the heart to memories of old days; 
When life knew not a sorrow or a fear— 
Forever basking in the sunny rays 
Which seem so passing bright to youth’s all-trustful 
gave. 


Once more my steps are strayed at eventide, 
Beneath the fairest moon that ever shone, 

| Where the old oak threw out its branches wide 
Over the low roof of mine early home— 

Ere yet my bosom knew a wish to roam 
From the broad shelter of that ancient tree, 

Or dreamed of other lands beside our own, 
Beyond the boundary of that flowery lea— 

For the green valley there was world enough for me. 


A group are gathered round the household hearth, 
Where chilly autumn bids the bright flame play, 

And social converse sweet, and childhood’s mirth, 
Swiftly beguile the lengthened eve away : 

A laughing girl shakes back her tresses gay, 
With a half doubtful look, and wondering tone— 

‘Hark ! there is music! do you hear the lay ? 
Mother! what is it singing in the stone, 

Some luckless Fairy wight imprisoned there alone ? 





’Tis memory all—which doth the spell renew, 
And though thy notes may strike the ‘ electric 
chain,’ 
Thou canst not bring those buried formsto view, 
Or give me back my happy days again. 
Alone—I am alone—these tears in vain 


Wake not remembrance thus! for stern the fate 
That marks my pathway with a weary doom. 
And to a heart so worn and desolate, 
Thy boding voice may add a deeper gloom. 
| Though few the clouds which o’er the blue sky roam 
| And green the livery of our forest bowers, 
,To warn us of a sure decay yecome— 
| In sable guise—trailing the faded flowers 
| Singing the death-song sad of summer’s waning 
hours. 


Which summer o’er vale and hill-side cast: 

|To other skies that know no wintry frown, 

| Bright birds shall wing their weary way at last; 

/And autumn’s hectic hues which fade so fast, 

| Will make the ‘ dark old woods’ awhile look gay ? 
But death must come when the rare show is past— 

| Then cease thy chant, dark prophet of decay! 

\T can not bear to hear thy melancholy lay. 


| 
| 
er emerald robes will change to russet brown, 
! 





| Burial of the Beautiful. 

BY JOHN B. DILLON, 

| Wuere shall the dead and beautiful sleep ? 

‘In the vale where the willows and cypress weep ; 
|Where the. wind of the West breathes its softest 


sigh: 


, oe : iW ilvery s is flowing nigh 
memory and association in the lower animals, is not a| Where the silvery stream is flowing nigh, 


| And the pure clear drops of its rising sprays 
Glitter like gems in the bright moon’s rays— 

| Where the sun’s warm smile may never dispel 

| Night’s tears o’er the form we loved so well— 
|In the vale where the sparkling waters flow ; 

| Where the fairest, earliest violets grow ; 

| Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there ; 


| Where shall the dead, and the beautiful sleep? 
Where wild flowers bloom in the valley deep; 
Where the sweet robes of spring may softly rest, 
In purity over the sleeper’s breast ; 
Where is heard the voice of the sinless dove, 
Breathing notes of deep and undying love ; 
Where no column proud in the sun may glow, 
To mock the heart that is resting below ; 
Where pure hearts are sleeping forever blest ; 
, Where wandering Peri love to rest ; 
Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there! 








Notice. 


07 New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 
| previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
| Volumes except the Ist and 2d. 


JOB PRION WME, 
| Executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the 


| office of the Runa Rerosvrory, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
} and Third Streets, such as 


Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 


of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason 
| able terms, as at any office in the city. 


| 
| 
| 
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For the loved tenants. of the tomb are given; 
They sleep—no more to suffer grief or pain, 
No more to gaze upon the star-lit heaven, 


Or with hushed hearts to list thy solemn strain at}| 








even, | 


from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 


| us Five Dollars, free of postage, shal! receive six copies, 


and auy person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 


| postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 


of the previous volumes. 

for less than one year. 

to new subscribers. 
All orders and Communications must be 


i No subscriptions received 
Allthe back numbers furnished 


post pad, 








j ww receive attention. 





